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DO IT YOURSELF 





M R. HOME OWNER is saying, “I couldn't 
afford to have it done at the prices 
they charge! And besides, they couldn't 
do the job until next month at the ear- 
liest. So, ’'m doing it myself.” 

This kind of talk is booming the busi- 
ness of lumber yards and hardware steres 
—and hospitals. Every weekend the 
emergency room of a general hospital 
is ready for at least one casualty. 

The man of the house is interested in 
how to do things right. He’s reading 
articles, listening to radio programs, and 
watching TV shows on how to fix things 
around the house, and he’s interested 
in learning how to fix things without 
getting hurt. That’s why more safety 
suggestions are being included in the 
fix-it-yourself articles and programs, and 
some instruction sheets on the use of a 
power tool do include a few safety tips. 

But it doesn’t nearly meet the need. 
Dr. Fay Hemphill found in Washtenaw 
County, Michigan, that men and boys 
averaged four home injuries a year— 
about half outdoors. How many pur- 
chasers of power tools are given adequate 
instruction in safe use? How many pur- 
chasers of grinders and wire wheels for 
buffing know enough to also buy safety 
glasses? If they don’t have the right tool 
and can’t borrow it, how many men buy 


the right tool for the job when they are 
buying materials for home repair work? 
Home safety program leaders are ask- 
ing themselves questions like these and 
then expanding their programs for men. 
There is plenty of opportunity. During 
home visits, public health engineers and 
sanitarians in the health department are 
increasingly interested in the man’s part 
of home safety. More and more home 
builders and architects see safety features 
as selling features. Retailers are mention- 
ing the safety features of home appli- 
ances. Insurance agents may include 
home safety during their home visits. 
The home portion of off-the-job safety 
in urban areas is receiving more attention 
as we learn that half the fatal accidents 
in 35 reporting cities happened at home. 
Men’s service clubs, vocational school 
shop teachers, gun clubs, lumber yards, 
hardware stores, and others working 
with men now are more likely to want 
to include home safety from the man’s 
point of view as a part of their work. 
Safety councils, health departments, 
industries, and other groups interested 
in home safety can be prepared to meet 
the demand of the men’s groups for in- 
formation on safety at home. Write to 
the National Safety Council for a list 
of leaflets, data sheets, and instruction 
cards on this subject. 
—Ralph Kuhli 
Assistant Director 
Home Safety Division 














Rochester’s Home 


Safety Award x 


By John L. Maracle 
Assistant Director 
Rochester Safety Council 


Looking back a short two years in Ro- 
chester’s home safety program gives an 
excellent picture of the soul-searching and 
breast-beating that are such a necessary part 
of a committee’s contribution to community 
improvement—in this case, reduction of 
home accidents. 


In October, 1951, the home safety com- 
mittee of the Rochester Safety Council held 
a “Forum for Safe Living,”—an all-day 
session, to explore the home accident situa- 
tion in Rochester. Prominent among the 
recommendations arising from this Forum 
was a suggestion for a home safety speakers’ 
bureau as part of the gradual educational 
process that appears to be the only road 
to increased home safety. 


Before the speakers’ bureau actually got 
under way, the committee—still following 
recommendations for more effective public 
education—took advantage of an opportunity 
to cooperate with Eastman Kodak Company 
in the production of a “Safety Pageant,” in 
May, 1952. Home safety was heavily fea- 
tured and the exhibits drew favorable atten- 
tion from the thousands who visited the 
pageant. 





The home safety committee again busied 
itself with plans for a speakers’ bureau in 
September, 1952. First of all, the committee 
agreed that visual aids are an extremely 
important adjunct for any speaker in pre- 
senting an effective program. A_ subcom- 


Part of safety exhibit showing kit- 

chen hazards. Cards were placed 

at strategic — indicating haz- 
ards. 


mittee on visual aids reported some dissatis- 
faction with available material on home 
safety. They felt that the several films 
available were excellent but not elastic 
enough to spark the sort of discussion most 
productive of effective action. Therefore, 
the subcommittee proposed that a series of 
slides, depicting common causes of home 
accidents, be produced. The committee 
agreed and plans for the speakers’ bureau 
were temporarily suspended until the slides 
had been produced. 

And so, another subcommittee got to 
work. The original planning called for a 
series of posed shots with live models, but, 
in the discussion preliminary to the actual 
shooting, the suggestion was made that ca 
toons might be a more effective teachin 
tool than the necessarily static result ob- 
tained from live-action shots of this type. 
The subcommittee agreed to explore this 
possibility and approached the art depart- 
ment of the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology for assistance. After further dis- 
cussion and meetings, the following plan 
of action was agreed upon: 

The home safety committee drew up a 
list of home accident hazards, which was 
turned over to the art students. They in 
turn chose the hazards they would like to 
illustrate and submitted posters to the home 
safety subcommittee. The thirty best posters 
were selected and returned to the students, 
with certain recommendations for strength- 
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ening the message. When the posters had 
been changed as recommended, the com- 
mittee formally accepted them and awarded, 
as agreed, five dollars for each poster ac- 
cepted. The posters were then reproduced 
as 2” by 2” slides, in full color. 

All this, needless to say, was not accom- 
plished as easily or as quickly as it reads. 
@": thirty slides represent many months of 

meetings, wrangling and plain hard work, 
but the results, we feel, justify the effort 
expended. The home safety committee now 
owns 30 excellent slides, illustrating more 
than 30 home hazards. As pure cartoons, 
they are amusing and interesting, and the 
varied art work eliminates any chance of 
monotony. The many groups who have 
already viewed the slides are unanimous in 
their praise. 

From the speaker’s viewpoint, the slides 
help tremendously in adding a real punch 
to a home safety talk. And, of course, the 
advantage of using slides is that spontaneous 
discussion can be handled as it arises, which 
effect is often lost with films. The slides 
lend themselves readily to different areas of 
home safety—fire safety, child safety, poisons, 
falls, good housekeeping—in short, by care- 
ful selection, the speaker can arrange his 
talk around any specific area of home safety 

nd have slides to illustrate his points in an 

entertaining manner. By entertaining and 
amusing the viewers, we hope to leave a 
more lasting message than would otherwise 
be possible. It seems rather too bad to have 
to contrive ways of “selling safety,” but we 
all know that such is the case and we feel 
we've developed an excellent device in our 
slides. In fact, the home safety committee 
is so convinced of their effectiveness that 
they want to share them with other groups 
interested in home safety. Consequently, a 
supply of slides and a discussion outline is 
now available for sale (at $25.00 per set) 
to any interested organization. 


The next step, of course, is the formation 
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of the speakers’ bureau and that is well on 
its way, though under a different title. On 
November 17, a four-hour training session 
was held for the 18 volunteers that will 
form the nucleus for the home safety com- 
mittee’s “Discussion Leaders Group.” The 
18 volunteers had all had previous experi- 
ence in speaking to groups so the training 
session was devoted to demonstrations of 
available visual aids, discussion of best 
methods of using visual aids, demonstra- 
tions of approved methods of stimulating 
group discussions and samples of resource 
material available. 

And so, it has taken us two years to get 
our “speakers’ bureau.” But we feel that the 
work expended along the way gives us a 
solid background of experience and_ has 
helped immeasurably in clarifying—not only 
our aims—but the steps we must take to 
achieve these aims. It’s too early to predict 
any resounding successes—in fact, we can’t 
expect our successes to be of the resounding 
type—but we are taking positive and con- 
tinuing steps to reduce the toll of Roches- 
ter’s No. 1 accident problem. We realize 
it is going to be a long, hard pull, but if 
we can get enough people excited about 
home safety, we know we can save some 
lives and prevent many painful and dis- 
abling injuries. In the long run, we hope 
a change for the better will be made in the 
figures listed below, which adequately ex- 
plain why we are so excited about home 
safety. 


5-Year Accidental Death Record 
Rochester, New York 


Home Total 
BR cd wcba edhe Ouwewee 62 121 
SE? ddkvewadadensenebea ue 79 126 
NE (as is on Ga Seca tala Gaeta 67 113 
Sania WR dico nk eae ah 72 138 
ee Te 66 108 
SR eer ree 346 606 


Living room in safety exhibit show- 
ing various hazards. Placards 
pointed up the hazards. 














A Psychological 


Approach to Home 


Safety 


By Herbert J. Stack, Ph.D. 


Director, Center for 
New York University, 


SHOULD LIKE to discuss a somewhat differ- 

ent approach to the home safety problem. 

It is really not new except in application. 

It involves getting behind the scenes, find- 

ing the underlying causes of home accidents 

and trying to correct them. For want of a 

better name, we might term it the psycho- 

logical approach. 

We could analyze any number of home 
accidents and find that behind the unsafe 
act, the so-called physical cause, there was 
either one or a combination of several un- 
derlying or basie causes: 

l. Ignorance of the dangers involved. 

2. Faulty skills, lack of coordination. 

3. Bad  attitudes—discourtesy, impatience, 
emotional instability, temper tantrums, 
boorishness, stubbornness (this is some- 
thing like the road hog in traffic), and 
chance-taking or foolhardiness. 

Thus, behind the unsafe act, there are un- 
derlying forces at work that actually con- 
tribute to the act. In a sense, therefore, 
when a child throws an object or slams a 
door on the fingers of another, these are 
not the basie causes of the accident. They 
are more deep-seated. And to prevent repe- 
tition, we must correct underlying causes. 

I shall devote but little time to ignorance 
of the dangers involved. This is important, 
especially with pre-school children where the 
home accident death rate is high. It becomes 
the responsibility of parents not only to su- 
pervise their activities, but to take advantage 
of every opportunity to show them about 
dangers. Consider a sample illustration. A 
child is burned while playing around the 
stove. The mother gives first aid and quiets 
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the youngster. Here is what Dr. Jay Nash 
calls the best teachable moment. The power- 
ful law of learning is in application: actions 
followed by dissatisfaction (pain) tend not 
to be repeated. There are a dozen things 
around the home that will burn. The child 
can learn to avoid these by eventually being 
burned by each. But the mother can take 
the child by the hand and go about pointing 

out all of these things saying, “Must ~® 
touch! Burn, baby! Burn!” This could be 
repeated in many other situations involving 
sharp tools, falls, and other potentially haz- 
ardous conditions. Mothers and fathers can 
take advantage of these situations and give 
many safety lessons. 

Let us turn to the next point: faulty skills 
and lack of coordination. There is nothing 
especially new about this. We all know that 
there are certain skills that must be taught 

how to use simple tools, to sharpen a pen- 
cil, to use a knife or scissors, to open a 
can, and, as they get older, how to use a 
hand saw, light a gas stove, lift a heavy ob- 
ject, ride a bicycle, open a window, use a 
knife or hatchet. In fact, we could think of 
dozens of skills that mother and father 
should not only practice themselves, but also 
teach the children. I emphasize father; for, 
as he works about the home, with the chil- 
dren helping him, he needs by example an 
by instruction to get across every possibl 
safety lesson. This is especially true on the 
farm, where there are so many tools and 
machines which, if used improperly, can be 
dangerous. 

But it is the point about personality, es- 
sentially the application of mental hygiene 
to home accident prevention, that we feel 
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is most important. We know that discour- living. Courtesy, good sportsmanship, 


tesy, lack of cooperation, poor sportsman- attention, obedience, and cooperation 
ship, emotional instability, boorishness, stub- are virtues that not only make for 
bornness, chance-taking, and foolhardiness good citizenship, but also for safety. 
are underlying causes. These are the infec- Parents should be on the lookout for 
tions that lead to the unsafe acts. maladjustments, anxieties, and fears 
It therefore becomes the responsibility of of children. Knowledge, understand- 
the parents to keep the household running ing, love and attention are good thera- 
@: smoothly as possible. This means team- peutic agents. 
work to smooth over the rough spots. It The activities of grandparents in the 
means orderliness and good management, family should be supervised to find 
for disorder creates situations ripe for acci- useful things for them to do that are 
dents. And it means doing everything we suited to their abilities. 


can to reduce worries and anxieties. Some- 
times the anxieties of children succumb 
quickly to the psychotherapy of heart to 
heart talks with parents, just as many of the 
anxieties of parents disappear when they are 
brought to the light and discussed. 


-Fatigue, overwork, hurry and worry 
produce conditions that make for acci- 
dents among adults as well as among 
children. Rest, relaxation, and reecrea- 
tion are often the antidotes. 

-Parents should encourage the good ad- 
ventures of childhood and discourage 
the bad that so often end in accidents. 
This means purposeful living in work 


What conclusions can be drawn regarding 
this discussion? 


1. Much of our home safety work in the and play. 
past has been directed toward the engi- The home that is built around the Golden 
neering approach; the correction and Rule in which everyone works for the good 
control of hazards; this is valuable and of the team, each doing his share in helping 
should be continued. in the long run will tend to be a safer home. 


2. Altogether too little attention has been a 
yaid to the correction of the underlyin This is an abstract of a speech delivered before 
& P ‘ ‘ ig “s behi , "a co fe the home safety sessions of the 41st National 
causes or in ections vehind = the unsale Safety Congress in October, 1953. 
acts that contribute to home accidents. 
These causes are psychological rather 
than physical. 








3. Agencies concerned with home safety 
and colleges preparing teachers of home 
economics, child care and the like should 
emphasize this psychological approach. 
This is essentially getting at the root of 
the accident. 


4. Some of the ways in which this can be 
done are the following: 


One of the cardinal principles of edu- 
cation is “worthy home membership.” 
This means every one in the family 
contributing his share, doing his work 
carefully, and watching out for the 


safety of others. 
& —Disorderly thinking and _ disorderly 


housekeeping create a climate for ac- 
cidents. By example and by instruction, 
parents should encourage among chil- 
dren a spirit of orderliness and appre- 
ciation of safety skills and work well 
done. 





—Good attitudes are the basis for safe Herbert J. Stack 
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YARD AND 


GARDENING SAFETY 
A Suggested Program for April 


& reine’. COME breezing in one of these 
"days and people will be strolling out 
into their yards to see what’s coming up. 
They'll be uncovering flower beds, getting 
the vegetable garden ready, and while 
they're about it they can clear out tripping 
hazards, too. If they have young children, 
they might not think about clearing out 
broken glass, keeping poisons out of reach 
and so forth. 

Other falls from high 
places such as a roof while making repairs, 
or putting up screens, muscle strain, burning 
rubbish, and later in the year sunstroke and 
heat exhaustion. 


hazards involve 


Contact your local newspapers to see if 


they would be willing to run a series of 
articles on the storage and handling of 
household and garden insecticides, other 


poisons, on fatigue and muscle strain, and 
on yard cleanup including repair of play 
equipment and sidewalks. If your newspaper 
has a column on gardening, perhaps the 
columnist may want to include safety tips 
in one of his articles. 

If there is a regular homemaking program 
on the radio or TV, they may wish to bring 
out tips on house cleaning safety and on dry 
cleaning at home. Another suggestion for 
a radio program is an interview with a 
member of a local garden club or a home 
economist to bring out safety with respect 
to their various fields. A TV demonstration 
can be presented on types of household 
poisons or a demonstration on the way to 
arrange a living room for safety. 

\ local department store can show how 
furniture arrangement eliminates fall haz- 
ards in one of their model rooms. Store 
window displays can be developed by using 
a panel board of labels from 
household poisons. To illustrate spontane- 
ous ignition, an exhibit can be made show- 
ing a triangle of oxygen, heat, and fuel with 
an explanation of how it starts. A hardware 
store may want to display garage equipment 


common 
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for hanging up tools or a home furnishings 
store may wish to build a garage wall with 
tools appropriately mounted. 

Suggest to your local garden clubs that 
they hold one meeting on gardening safety 
to which they might invite a member of 
the health department, a doctor, and a repre- 
sentative of the fire department to discuss 
sunstroke and heat exhaustion, muscle 
strain, insecticides, and burning rubbish. 

A program for a club meeting or a general 
meeting on safety might include such sub- 
jects as interior decorating for safety, storage 
of poisons, safety in the garden. 

Another project in which the entire com- 
munity might participate is a city beautiful 
day in which yard and gardening safety is 
stressed. 

Homemaking clubs can cooperate by hold- 
ing one meeting on housecleaning with on- 
the-spot demonstrations. Or they may hold 
a discussion round table to bring out the 
various ways in which their members have 
easier and safer methods for 
housecleaning. 


developed 


It may be that you would be able to 
publish your own leaflets on gardening 
safety and on outdoor home maintenance. 
Get the advice of men who own their own 
homes and do their own maintenance work, 
especially if they have learned some short 
cuts and devised ways to do the job more 
safely. A garden safety leaflet can, of course, 
be distributed to garden clubs. If it is writ- 
ten with a male readership in mind, it can 
be distributed through men’s service clubs 
and off-the-job programs as can a leaflet on 
outdoor home maintenance. 


The National Fire Protection Association 
conducts a spring cleanup campaign during 
April, and you may want to cooperate with 
your local fire department’s program. If 
there is a local safety council in your com- 
munity, be sure to contact them before go- 
ing ahead with your plans. 
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WHAT PAINT 
DO YOU USE? 


AINT SHOULD NOT BE poisonous if used 

where young children might chew on it. 
Some manufacturers show on the label of 
the paint can what the ingredients of the 
paint are. The pigment can be poisonous, 
so look for a pigment (color) that is not 
poisonous. 


PAINTS USUALLY CONSIDERED 
HARMLESS 
White paint 
Aluminum and potassium silicate or mica 
Aluminum silicate or china clay 
Barium sulphate or baryte 
Calcium carbonates or ground limestone 
Calcium sulphate or gysum 
Lithopone 
Magnesium silicates or tale 


Silica 
Titanium barium 
Titanium calcium 
Titanium dioxide 
Titanium magnesium 
Titanated lithopone 
Zine-sulphide barium 
Zine-sulphide calcium 
Zine-sulphide magnesium 
Zincoxide 
Zine sulphide 
Red paint 
Chlorinated para 
Iron oxide, red 
Madder lake 


Para red 
Toluidine red 


Orange paint 
Medium lithol toner and Hansa yellow 


Yellow paint 


Hansa yellow 
Iron-oxide yellow 


Green paint 


Tungstated organic green 
Phospho-tungstic green 


Blue paint 


Tungstated organic blue 
Prussian blue 
Ultramarine blue 
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PAINTS THAT ARE POISONOUS 


White paint 
Basic lead carbonate 
Basic lead sulphate 
Lead titanate 
Antimony oxide 


Red paint 
Cadmium red 
Litharage or red lead 
Lithol red 


Orange paint 
Chrome orange 
Molydbate orange 
Orange mineral lead oxide 


Yellow paint 
Chrome yellow 
Cadmium yellow 
Zine yellow 


Green paint 
Chrome green 
Lead-chromate yellow and iron blue 


Blue paint 

Copper phthalocyanine blue 

This list was developed by the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, and was 
checked by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the National Institute of Health. 

Also, always have your windows opened 
when you paint. Why? Because the liquids 
used in paints, varnishes, enamels, and 
lacquers—as well as paint removers—will 
fill the room readily with poisonous fumes. 
So open the windows when you paint in- 
doors. 


Do you have such items as linseed oil, 
tung oil, turpentine, banana oil (amyl ace- 
tate), acetone, wood alcohol, denatured al- 
cohol, naphtha, benzine, kerosene, and so 
forth around? Put them where a child can- 
not get at them. 








FILMS 


FIRE PREVENTION. 35 mm. silent. slide- 
film, color, 47 frames, production date, 
1952. Purchase from National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, 20, N. Y. or Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 

\ mouse organizes a junior fire brigade 
manned by a dog and a cat. They point out 
fire hazards in the home and prevent some 
serious fires. They then go to a school and 
give a lecture on common fire fighting. For 
elementary school levels. 


NEW STAFF 


Gordon T. O'Neill 


Gordon T. O'Neill has joined the staff of 
the National Safety Council as a senior en- 
gineer in the home safety division. He will 
be responsible for the built-in safety pro- 
gram and will serve as staff representative 
for the off-the-job safety program. 


Prior to coming with the Council Mr. 


O'Neill. was manager of the Chicago office 
of the Timber Engineering Company. He 
has been a safety engineer with the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company and 
served three and a half years in the Corps 
of Engineers in World War II and one year 
in Korea. He has a bachelor of science de- 
gree in general engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. P 
Miss Eleanor Shaw has joined the home 
division staff as administrative assistant. 
Miss Shaw is a graduate of Lawrence Col- 
lege and will be doing editorial as well as 
administrative work. 


Transactions 


Current Topics in Home Safety, Vol. & 
of the 1953 Transactions of the 41st National 
Safety Congress, has just been published. It 
contains the following: 

Community Accident Survey, by Imogene 
Nevins Holloway; Putting Survey Informa- 
tion to Work, by F. M. Hemphill, Ph.D.; 
Safety Council and Health Department Co- 
operation, by Grace Hornaday; Built-in 
Safety, Report of the National Association 
of Home Builders, by C. O. Christenson: 
A Psychological Approach to Home Safety, 
by Herbert J. Stack; Child Development 
and Safety, by Heyworth N. Sanford, M.D.; 
and Relationship of Aging to Accidents, by 
George M. Cummins, Jr., M.D. Price $.35 
each. 
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